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ABSTRACT 

The interdepenuence of the school and other community 
institutions is viewed as undergirding the school's primary function 
of helping children acquire competence in meeting their life tasks 
and in adapting creativity to change. First, community conditions may 
impinge upon a child's capability, and freedom to learn. It is argued 
that instructional inputs highly incongruous with prior experiences 
of disadvantaged children disrupt sequential learning. Identification 
by pupil personnel workers of target groups of pupils presenting a 
cluster of interrelated problems and community strains can lead to 
interventiva strategies of pimary prevention. Collaboration between 
schools and other community agencies is also viewed as contributing 
to preparation of students to assume social responsibility as adult 
citizens. The third aspect of interdependence relates to 
collaboration in behalf of individual children experiencing 
difficulty in school, stressing the necessity for involvement of 
parents and children in referrals to community agencies, security in 
one's professional role and respect for the contributions of others, 
and issues in group deliberation and planning. Pupil personnel 
workers must give effective leadership within both school and 
community to enhance children's motivation and opportunities to 
learn, (Author/CJ) 
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The better use of community resources to complement school and home 
resources has been delineated as the fourth task to achieve the goal of 
preparing today's child for tomorrow's world. The term "better use of dom- 
munity resources" implies some dissatisfaction with current practices. 
Although pupil personnel workers and staff members of community agencies 
share the goals of fostering the healthy development of children's capabili- 
ties, there has not been as significant coordination of activities or as 
effective interaction between schools and community agencies as would be 
desirable. 

Perhaps one of the problems has been difficulty in communication. I 
am reminded of the story of the beautiful adolescent v;ho was a lover of jazz 
and a rabid collector of records. She made a habit of calling a particular 
record shop to inquire about the availability of the latest hits she heard. 
One day when dialing, she was in such a hurry that she pickeci the wrong last 
number. This error connected her with the feed s::ore. Without introduction 
the girl asked familiarly, "Do you have Two Hot Lips and Six Warm Kisses ?" 
There wai a slight silence at the other end. Then the feed store attendant, 
deciding this was a gag, replied, "No, but we have two tom cats and six new 
kittens." "Is that a record," asked the girl. "We think it is", was the 
reply. 

Several constraints appear to have limited the effective intermeshing 
of efforts to achieve mutual goals. Both schools and community agencies 
have been under severe attack in recent years. Both have been subjected to 
much criticism of their effectiveness in meeting today's needs. The reduced 



public confidence has led to both financial and political crises for both 
groups. As both faced accusations and recriminations and sought to develop 
innovative responses > internal dissensions occurred with at times even 
polarization on issues and desirable actions. A further complication relates 
to the ambiguity of conununity expectations of both groups. Schools frequently 
are expected not or'" to correct all deficiencies in education but also to 
serve as society's instruments in coping with problems as delinquency and 
teenage pregnancies. In similar vein, community social agencies are expected 
to eradicate such problems as poverty, racism, and drug addiction when in 
reality these problems require political and economic action as well as inter- 
disciplinary efforts* Even when community expectations are consistent with 
realistic functions of schools and community agencies, the personnel of both 
systems may be criticized for their inability to produce atf*i»ptimum levels 
when the problem is inadequate community support • Such climates are not con- 
ductive to developing collaborative relationships and activities* 

A further constraint arises from the somewhat differing perspectives 
of the two gro'ips • Even though both groups hold similar value orientations, 
the school system in recent years has been subjected to considerable pressure 
from special interest groups, ethnic minority groups, and politicians with 
the result that universalism became a major ideolr?^ical theme. ^ The impact 
of universalism in standardizing curricula and in ^establishing formulas of 
specific ratios of pupils to teachers to specialists restricted the system's 
flexibility in adapting to special needs. It lessened the potential of 
IndlvidLalizatlon of children* 

Another constraint is created by the bureaucratic rigidities under 
which both systems frequently operate. There is the well-known law of animal 
beha^'lor which has been applied to institutional behavior: "Under carefully 
controlled conditions, organisms behave as they damn well please." David 
Street cites the case of the probation officer who battled the continuation 
O chool for permission for his adolescent client not to Jeopardize the only 
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steady job he ever held by taking off time to attend school once <i week. 
And pupil personnel workers could cite many c/'.amples ot rigidity ol agency 
regulations which rendered a client ineligible for needed services or resulted 
in serious delay of services at a point of crisis. Both professinnai groups 
at times have been criticized for inadequacies about which they could do little 
because policy control and the decision-making power were vested in other than 
the professional staff. Concerned over their own frustrations in achieving 
optim-m goals, neither group has been able to invest the necessary time and 
effort to gain adequate appreciation of the innovations attempted by the other. 
Consequently each system may have unrealistic expectations of the other with 
subsequent experiencing of disappointment in enlisting cooperation. Repeated 
disappointments sometimes lead to estrangement rather than to intelligent 
contact. 

Despite these constraints^ pupil personnel workers and staffs of community 
agencies appreciate that they have both shared goals and some common knowledge* 
Equally important is their realization that each group has particular compe- 
tencies and differing perspectives. Understanding of the overlap and the 
differences in goals and abilities should improve collaboration. If we can 
liberate ourselves from parochial concerns and the rhetoric of complaint, if 
we can surrender our def ensiveness and jealous guarding of our respective turfs 
and boundaries » we are free to learn from each other in the mutual exploration 
of linkages and relationships. The stimulation of ideas can result in cognitive 
gains and increased gratification from the commitment to a larger goal and 
the spirit of cooperative planning. Ideally, collaboration between pupil 
personnel workers and community agencies constitutes an orchestration of pro- 
fessional talents and community resources in behalf of client needs. Even 
thought at times solos are rendered by a particular member, the major effect 
of the orchestration is a blending of the instruments to produce a harmony and 
compelling intensity of delight which no one instrument alone could evoke. 

A basic premise of this paper is our appreciation of the school as a 



social institution which can be understood only in terms of iis interdependence 
with other community institutions - the welfare system, family counseling and 
child care agencies and institutions, clinics and hospitals, courL.^, churches, 
and recreational and character-building agencies. As Vogel, Zepper, and Bachelo 
state in their recent book on Foundations of Education , "Schools are ... en 
important and inte^j^al part of the communities that support them; changes in 
the community are directly felt in the activities of the school and the problems 
of the community are unavoidably school problems. (A point educational theorist 
sometimes overlook.) ''^ 

The thrust of this paper is that the interdependence of the school 
and other community institutions undergirds in several ways the school's primary 
function of helping children acquire competence in meeting their life casks 
and in adapting creatively to change. First, the child's optimum use of 
school opportunities may be influenced by community conditions which impinge 
upon his freedom and capability to learn* Second, the school alerted to these 
factors may be a potent force in stimulating community concern and action to 
improve social conditions. Third, the school frequently can enlist the help 
of community resources in behalf of the troubled child. 

Let us examine each of these premises in relation to the tasks and 
contributions of the pupil personnel worker. Con-iunity conditions may impinge 
upon a child's freedom and capability to learn. A multitude of studies have 
demonstrated that a child's ability to learn and his use of school may be 
hampered by the consequences of over-crowded and inadequate housing, of 
poverty and the concomitant economic and cultural deprivation, of poor nutri- 
tion, of membership in disadvantaged minority groups, and of Inadequate medical 
facilities*^ Realization that the impact of community conditions is a de* 
prebsant of the chlLd's ability to learn should not become simply a substitute 
for the earlier notions that educational limitations were biologically 
determined. Today's theories of environmental disability cannot be complr^cently 



accepted as explaining the educational retardation of disadvantaged children. 
Neither should these theories result in teachers becoming so sympathetic to 
these children Liiat they lower their standard:', and as Street suggests, Love 
their pupils rather than teaching them. Even more serious is the possibility 
that defeatist attitudes toward these children are adopted by some school per- 
sonnel. Can child a be taught effectively and stimulated to learn, when as 
Kenneth Clark queries in his challenging book. Dark Ghetto , their teachers 
do not believe these children can learn, ''do not expect that they can learn, 
and do not act toward them in ways that help them to learn/' There appears 
to be common acceptance of the concept that many disadvantaged children and 
thplr parents have low self-esteem and little hope of improving their lot. 
More recently there is growing recognition that self-esteem is linked to the 
attitudes of others and the opportunities society affords. If school personnel 
lower their expectations of these students, self-fulfilling prophecies result. 
If poorer quality of performance is accepted as the norm and stimulation to 
develop one's capabilities is not provided, self-defeating attitudes are 
encouraged. Willie challenges that such phrases as "poor motivation", "low 
aspiratlonal level" or "drop-outs" are "camouflaging verbiage that cover up 
the poor effort of the adult affluent society to reach out to deprived youth. "^ 
Some theorists today hold that the quality of intllect is a function of 
interaction between the individual as a living sy^cem and other social systems. 
These interactionist theorists believe that "motivational and attitudinal 
factotrs are experientially determined and experientially modified.*'^ Such 
concepts lead then to the suggestion that children will respond to motivating 
experiences offered in good faith and with belief in the intrinsic capacity 
for growth and change within each human being. The teaching must begin, however, 
whe? ^ the children are in experience and readiness. Gordon, in expounding 
Hebb*s and Hunt's Incongruity-Dissonance Principle contended thai, motivation 
and attitude are "the products of current sensory inputs interactin;g with 



resldtials of earlier experience." Inputs which arc highly incongruous with 
earlier experiences disrupt sequential organization of luarning. On the 
other hand, slight degrees of incongruity lenc] interest and are stiip,u Lat ing. 
Negative attitudes and lack of motivation are regarded at; resulting from 
environmental encounters which are grossly incongruous with the residuals of 
prior experience. 'len the integrative task greatly exceeds the integrative 
capabilities of the individual, hope of achieving is diminished. 

The pupil personnel worker is in ai favorable po.sition to assist the 
faculty in identifying the prior experiences and the Interacting environmental 
forces influencing its student population. New stimuli and learning opportuni 
ties then can be appropriately and congruently related to prior and current 
life situations in order to enhance the student's motivation. The same 
principles should lead to discriminating modifications of curricula for gifted 
childr'^n so that they feel excitingly involved and stimulated to think indepen 
ently. The pupil personnel worker from his knowledge of the community can als 
help school personnel develop awareness of possible differences in value 
orientations of teachers and students and their parents. Experience has 
demonstrated that differing value orientations can lead to problems in communi- 
cation and to inaccurate interpretations of behavior. 

It has become increasingly difficult for p jincipals and teachers to 
keep abreast of community conditions influencing tiieir students because of 
the rapid changes occurring in so many neighborhoods. Some neighborhoods are 
In a period of transition; others are rapidly developing; still others may 
have deteriorated. The patterns of achieving desegregation within a school 
system, and especially the practice of busslng> have led to school populations 
frequently coming from several communities which may differ as to socio* 
cult ral values, economic coQdltloQ8» and acceealbllity of resources. Even 
for the pupil personnel worker who Is In closer contact with the neighborhoods 
In which the pupils live, It may not be easy to secure adequate knowledge of 



coTiiiminity conditions and ;jttitudes with which the studunts interact. Here 
is an area in which planned use of community agencies might result in school 
personnel securing pertinent knowledj^c of specific environmental factors 
limiting children's freedom to learn. The pupil personnel worker can serve 
as an intermediary between the school and other community agencies. A viable 
partnership can bK Jeveloped in which community agencies and schools share 
their knowledge and experiences. A positive gain for the school could be 
better understanding by community agencies of the school's problems and programs. 
A closer partnership between schools and community agencies could result in 
more widespread support of the education system's efforts to cope effectively 
with the changing demands made upon it. 

Such a partnership with community agencies would expedite the pupil 
personnel worker's assumption of the primary prevention role. His contributions 
thus would be broadened from the one-to-one interaction with students to a 
broader perspective of the school interacting with other social systems to 
effect both systemic changes and community improvements. In addition to helping 
individual children, the pupil personnel worker would give leadership to 
identifying target groups of pupils who present a cluster of inter-related 
problems with resulting strains and failure in the school situatioii. The 
planning and Interventive strategies then can fo ^s on the interaction of 
community systems of which a child's personal problem may be but one manifesta- 
tion. Open communication and united efforts by community agencies, school 
personnel, and parents might more readily result In planned systemic change. 

A viable partnership between the school and community agencies thus 
would serve to Identify limiting community conditions. The pupil personnel 
worker, in addition, could be the catalyst in developing concerted efforts by 
par ats, school personnel, and community agencies to undertake the actions 
required to Improve environmental conditions, develop new resources, and main- 



tain nn orderly proccRS of planned change. The pupil pertjonnel worker knows 
the indigenous leaders in the parent group and often can encourage their 
joining forces with school personnel and community groups. A recent two year 
project in four schools in Oklahoma demonstrated the benefits of coordinated 
activity of schools, community agencies, and parents. Three state agencies 
provided social wotuwers as service coordinators to four elementary school 
faculties to facilitate referrals to community agencies and to help existing 
agencies and groups develop needed services. The service coordinators as 
enablers, advocates, and brokers sought to achieve more effective interaction 
of community systems for maximum service delivery. School personnel referred 
children and their families to the coordinators who in turn assisted the 
families in connecting with appropriate community resources. The coordinators 
followed up to assess the effectiveness of service and provided feedback to 
both school personnel and community agencies • Agency representatives were 
involved in school programs through participation in a teachers' "worry 
clinic", parent groups and children's counseling groups. School personnel 
and parents joined community agencies in developing new programs, as for 
instance, a tutoring program and volunteers to serve as big brothers and 
sisters. The project director reported that "new patterns of interaction among 
groups emerged with the result that badly needed -.ervices were developed. In 
the process, the school system opened up to the community and the community, 
in turn, becai.ie more involved in the school and its children." 

A further facet of collaboration between schools and community is the 
involvement of pupils in participation in community programs. In one community 
the school social worker suggested to teachers how community social workers 
might assist teachers in preparing children to accept social responsibility. 
A sixth grade class in a private suburban school became so interested in the 
welfare worker's discussion of problems faced by families receiving financial 
assistance that they requested additional sessions in which one activity was 
examining the budgets on which such families lived. Another class in a middle 



class neighborhocui vhich planned to provide Christmas gifts for a brother and 
sister in foster care became keenly interested in knowing more about prograjiis 
of substitute family care. A probation officer in**erested still another sixth 
grade class in visiting the local detention facilities with the result thct 
these children involved their parents in arousing neighborhood support of 
the move for more adequate staff and facilities. As the teachers in these 
schorls and the community social workers met together in conducting these pro- 
grams, keener apprficiation of their mutual concerns emerged and more active 
collaboration in community projects. 

This example is but one illustration of how collaboration with community 
agencies might enlarge the school's opportunities to provide students with 
reality situations as preparation for assumption of social responsibility in 
their communitiot: • Such collaboration might also disseminate more widespread 
knowledge of community resources to which the students' families might turn 
at an early point in any difficulty. 

The third responsibility of tlie pupil personnel worker related to 
teamwork with community resources in behalf of the school child whose problems 
require individualized attention beyond the program and resources of the school. 

Teamwork, as practiced by some, resembles the story of the little boy 
playing in his yard who was asked where his brother was • "Oh, he's in the 
living room," was the indifferent response. '*We were playing a duet but I 
finished first • " Ef f ect ive case col labor at ion is dependent upon several 
factors. Of primary importance is the necessity for engagement of the child's 
family in definition of the problem focus and in mutual agreement as to the 
goals sought. 

The child and his family must be willing to work on the problem. The 
goals must be those the client wants to attai.i, not those to which the pro- 
fessional aspires. Frequently the pupil personnel worker ..ay be under pressure 
O from the school to undertake action to relieve the strains a child's problem 
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places upon teachers or fellow classmates. In oliitr instances the p.:pi.I 
personnel worker may be reacting to his own s^^.n^e of pressure to ccisu liie 
tensions under which a child is operating or to provide badly needed resources. 
In still other situations the pressure to achieve specific outcvunes might 
come from community persons concerned about the child's beliavior or perhnps 
his neglect. Whatever the source of the pressure to achieve specified 
chan^L^s, the worker must accept that the primary change agent is the client- 
system, the child and his family. Our experience in the helping process 
increasingly is turning us away from what has been termed the reformist atti- 
tude or in other words, the stance that the professional knows better than the 
client what the client needs. Granted that sometimes the child and his parents 
may be unaware of the problem or may be denying the problem and its co. .se- 
quences for ♦'.he child and the family group. The worker has the responsibility 
to challenge a narrow, restricted view of the problem or of the changes 
proposed and to assist the family in considering the range of available options 
and resources. We share generously and responsibly our knowledge and our 
experience as these are pertinent to the family's consideration of the problem, 
its effects, the desired changes, and the necessary steps and tasks by which 
thcise changes can be accomplished. But increasingly our experience has 
demonstrated that the goals of the helping process must be the client's if he 
is to participate in a meaningful way toward the achievement of those goals. 
How the client views the problem, how he feels about the problem, and what 
he wants and is willing to do about the problem are crucial issues. 

These considerations frequently pose particular problems for the pupil 
personnel worker since the majority of requests for service come not from the 
children or their families but from school personnel. Since the families did 
not request help and may tend to defend themselves in various ways from coming 
to grips with the problem, the firs': task may be to help tl u family define 



the problem a« one that is troublesome and with which help is needed. It is 
not within the scope of this discussion to idoufify these helping procedures. 
Pertinent to our discussion, however, is the recognition that the desired 
goal should be stated in specific and realistically attainable terms and that 
the referral to th'" community agency should be seen as an orderly step in the 
process of goal attainment. The client's readiness for referral is dependent 
upon his willingness to present his situation to another agency and to request 
assistance. The pupil personnel worker must be alert to the possibility that 
the referral may rekindle the client's ambivalence about seeking and using 
help, his feelings of inadequacy in coping with his problem, and his anxiety 
as to how this new resource will regard him and his problem^ Opportunity to 
ventilate and examine these feelings and to experience sensitive and accepting 
responses from the pupil personnel worker may strengthen the family's courage 
to seek help. Encouraged to express any doubts, fears, and expectations » the 
client then may be helped to clarify any misconceptions and to disperse fears 
and anxieties so that he can adequately present his situation. The severely 
deprived client who has little trust and confidence in others or the depressed, 
apathetic client whose self-esteem is low may need additional help in exploring 
their reactions to this new experience. It may be desirable in some such 
situations that the worker accompany the client to the agency and introduce 
him to the new worker* In other situations the pupil personnel worker might 
request the community agency to reach out to a fainily under such stress that 
their initiative is limited. 

One avenue for involving the client's participation in the referral is 
the discussion of information that needs to be shared with the community 
ager'^y, whether by the client or by the pupil personnel worker in initiating 
any arrangements. The client has the right to know what information is needed 
and to decide if and how this should be shared. Usually clients are willing 
Q to share information if they perceive its relevance to their work with the 
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comnuinity agency. Sometimes the client's reluctance to shnre iniormation 
clues us that the client continues to be uncertain as to the desirability 
of the referral. Further examination of the client's goals and the help 
needed may be indicated. 

Two caution*? might be noted in implementing this process of referral 
to a community agency. Some clients, particularly those whose deprivations 
have led to little trust in others, may interpret a referral as a rejection, 
a confirmation that the pupil personnel worker indeed has little interest in, 
or respect for, the family. Such attitudes . not only contribute to lowered 
self-esteem but also may make it more difficult for the family to engage in 
a productive partnership with another agency. With such families the pupil 
personnel worker needs to interpret the referral carefully as indication of 
concern that the family secure the needed help. The referral may also be 
presented as tangible evidence of the worker's belief in the family's ability 
to cope more effectively with the problem, when provided the necessary help. 

In our eagerness to enhance the family's motivation to accept referral, 
the second caution is that we not "oversell" the community resource or commit 
another agency or professional to a specific course of action unless this 
has been agreed upon by the representative accepting the referral. The 
"oversell" or the usurping of another agency's decision-making may result in 
unrealistic expectations by the client which could negatively influence the 
initial encounter with the other agency. 

It was earlier noted that security in one's professional role is a 
basic factor In effective teamwork. Such security implies not only conviction 
as to one's competencies and potential contributions but also comfort in 
delineating the boundaries of one's knowledge, skill, and function. Without 
defenslveness , it then is possible to explore what additional resources might 
be enlisted to enhance the client's capabilities of dealing with his problem. 
O Professional Jealousies « vested Interests, or competitiveness could lead 
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to a striving for status, a "pecking order" in a hierarchy of pover. On 
the other hand, security in one's own role coupled with respect for the con- 
tributions of others can lead to the development of an interacting partner- 
ship whose combined efforts are greater than the sum of the individual 
contributions. 

Group deliberation is still another ingredient of effective collabora- 
tion. Free interchange of professional knowledge relevant to understanding 
and helping the client results in sharpened thinking because of the stimula- 
tion collaborators offer each other. Group deliberation may result in a more 
careful analysis of data than might have been achieved by any one participant. 
As each collaborator shares thinking and experience from a different per- 
spective, the complex interacting forces may be more readily identified and 
the scope of realistic considerations widened. As integrated planning is 
achieved, duplication of efforts is avoided. Gaps in implementation of a 
plan may be more readily identified to insure more comprehensive action. 
Coordinated team work can occur only if each collaborator is willing to examine 
possible areas of overlapping services and to examine which collaborator 
could be most helpful in offering these services. Per-.onal interests and 
prominence must be subordinated to the goal of arhieving effectiveness as a 
helping team. Differences in viewpoint need to 1 subjected to objective 
and open-minded discussion focused on how the client's goal can best be 
achieved* Group deliberations should aim for consensus when possible to in- 
sure greater confidence in decisions reached. Each collaborator actually 
carries heavier responsibility in decision-making and its implementation than 
if he were working alone, for he must relate his role responsibilities and 
activities to the total plan. 

Open and clear communication between collaborators is essential. 
Should the pupil personnel worker have information that suggests the client 
Q '3 resistive or has a limited perspective* this should be shared with the 
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commtinity agency bcft;re the encounter. The pupil porsonncl worker can 
involve the teacher as a member of the team to enlarge the team's under- 
standing and to synchronize efforts. 

Any problems that arise in the collaborative process need to be openly 
discussed. One collaborator may be overly identified with the client and 
consequently quick to accept uncritically a client's complaints about another 
helj^cr. Sometimes a collaborator is not sufficiently sensitive to the feel- 
ings of others in the timing of his suggestions • If focus can be maintained 
on the client's goal, problems can be frankly examined from the perspective 
of what steps are essential to move closer to goal-attainment. Better service, 
not status, is the concern as school and agency resources and professional 
talents are combined in behalf of the child and his family. 

Better Use of community resources is viewed in part, then, as working 
comfortably with these agencies as team members to provide the individual 
help that a child and his family may need to maximize his opportunities for 
productive and enjoyable learning. Over and beyond helping an individual 
pupil is the obligation to work with community agencies to identify those 
aspects of community life which impinge on the child's freedom to learn or 
which diminish his motivation to learn. As pupil personnel workers and social 
workers In the community band together to arouse community Interest and action 
to alleviate community stresses and strains, many pupils will benefit. Such 
efforts at primary prevention constitute a new perspective and a need to re- 
examine and enlarge our responsibilities. The problems altendMt upon assuming 
such responsibilities are many. The constraints that have limited teamwork 
between pupil personnel workers and coomunlty agencies may continue to plague 
us but it should be possible to achieve constructive collaboration with cou- 
vlctlon and commitment. The total coomitmeat that may be involved is illustrated 
by the story of the pig and the hen walking down the street. They observed 
a si0i in a restaurant window advartiting a breakfast of ham and eggs for only 



one dollar. "Isn't that beautiful advertising for us", asked the hen. "For 
you, it's good publicity for your contribution", replied the pig, "but for 
me, it's total commitment." 
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